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A Sudden Shower at the Mlmeguri Inari Shrine. Signature, Kiyonaga f>wa. By Torii Kiyonaga (1752-1815). 

Men and women are seeking the shelter of the gateway. Above, in the clouds, the demons of the thunder-storm are 
conferring over a hail^u (a short poem in seventeen syllables) composed by the Japanese poet, Kikaku (1661-1707). 

The reference is to a tradition that on the 28th of June, in the year 1693, Kikaku went with his disciples to the 
Mimeguri Inari Shrine at Mukojima, Tokyo, where, to his surprise, he encountered a crowd of highly excited farmers. Upon 
inquiry he learned that they had been praying for rain to terminate the long drought which threatened their crops with ruin, 
and in response to the suggestion of his own companions, coupled with the persistent appeals of the farmers, — who, because 
of his bald head, mistook him for a Buddhist priest, — he composed the following haiku, which he recited with great 
earnestness before the altar : 

" If thou art indeed the God who watchest over farms, send forth, I pray, thy showers! " 

To the great delight of all this prayer was instantly answered, and the nourishing rain descended in torrents. The 
Japanese expression meaning " watch over," as used in the foregoing poem, is mimfguri, a homonym of the name of the 
Shrine. Such plays upon words are a marked characteristic of Japanese poetry. 



A Special Exhibition of Japanese Prints 
by Kiyonaga, Buncho and Utamaro 

AMONG the many forms in which the popu- 
lar art of Japan has appeared, none was ever 
more thoroughly characteristic or more inevitably 
successful in its appeal than the color print. During 
the fourteenth century, or perhaps even earlier, the 
use of outline prints as cheap substitutes for religious 
paintings, or» later, as illustrations for printed books, 
had found in Japan the same sort of recognition 
that it had long since received in China, the land 
of its origin ; and until the rise of popular art in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century it had hardly 



been regarded as other than a makeshift, — at best 
a convenience. But to the pioneer artists of the 
new Ukiyo-e School, — u^iyo-eshU or "makers of 
pictures of this fleeting world," as they were called, 
— matters of convenience, of time and money, were 
vitally important. The stratum of life and con- 
sciousness from which these men drew their inspi- 
ration was also that to which the product of their 
labor must appeal, and thus they moved in a closed 
orbit, holding up an endless mirror, so to speak, in 
which their delighted public — actor, courtesan, 
geisha and man-about-town — must be able to see 
at a glance the restless panorama of its own daily 
existence. Under such circumstances, the medium 
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Musashino, the Moor of Musashi Province. Signature, Utamaro hitsu; publisher, Tsuta-ya. By Kitagawa Utamaro 
(1754-1806). 

Women carrying lanterns and fans are searching the moorland for an eloping couple, here shown in the left-hand panel 
In the background a huge moon is rising. 

The reference is to an ancient tale which recounts the adventures of a young man who eloped with a girl and fled 
with her to desolate Musashino. When, however, the provincial authorities gave chase and sought to round up the fugitives 
more auickly by setting fire to the moor-grass, the young man was tempted to facilitate his own escape by abandoning his 
bride, but on hearing her recite these lines, — " Burn not to-day the grasses of Musashino ; my husband hides among them, 
and I, I, too, am hidden there," — he was moved by pity to take her with him in his flight. This story is the twelfth of a 
series entitled "Ise Monogatari," written in the tenth century by an unidentified author. The hero is generally supposed to have 
been Ariwara-no-Narihira (825-882), a celebrated Japanese poet; the heroine, Fujiwa-no-Takaiko, a noble lady who later 
became a consort of the Emperor Seiwa (859-876). 

In this rare triptych the perverse representation of the searchers and the lover as women, and of the young bride as a 
man crouching on the ground, — all of them dressed in costumes of the late eighteenth century, — is entirely characteristic of 
the Ukiyo-e. 



of communication between 
artist and patron was bound 
to include quantity, speed of 
production, cheapness, and 
a fair measure of uniformity 
as factors necessary to its 
success, — not merely, how- 
ever, because of the inde- 
pendent charm which these 
factors undoubtedly exerted 
over many minds, but be- 
cause an art so ephemeral 
in motive on the one hand, 
required, on the other, an 
intrinsically ephemeral mode 
of expression in order to 
maintain a working equilib- 
rium. Thus it is hardly 
surprising that with all their 
cleverness, energy and wealth 
of opportunity as incentives, 
the artists of the Ukiyo-e 
School should have devel- 
oped, in the course of little 
more than one hundred 
years, a technique enabling 
them to produce from 
wooden blocks, with great 




rapidity and at trifling cost, 
multitudes of color prints 
which, in their own way, 
are masterpieces of facility, 
both in design and in 
execution. 

It is with the climax of 
this movement, toward the 
close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, that the present Special 
Exhibition deals, and it is 
hoped that from these works 
of Buncho, Kiyonaga and 
Utamaro, — selected chiefly 
from the Bigelow Collection, 
with additions from the Ross 
Collection, — visitors to the 
Museum may be able to 
gather an adequate impres- 
sion of the best that was 
achieved by the school of 
Japanese art, which even 
to-day, in the Western 
world at least, is more 
widely known and more 
thoroughly enjoyed than any 
other. 

J. E. L. 



The actor Segawa Kikunojo II playing the female role of Ohatsu in a production of the play, Yoni Osaka Nitsui 
Myoto at the Ichimura-za, Edo (Tokyo). Signature, Ippitsusai Buncho; seal, Mamori (?). By Ippitsusai Buncho, flourished 
drca 1760-1780. 



